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DRAMATIZATION IN HISTORY TEACHING 



HORACE G. BROWN 
Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 



We hope for a steady and healthy increase in dramatization 
in and out of school. We ask its promoters to prepare them- 
selves in order to see and secure real values. This can be done by 
thoughtful analysis of results of certain things. For instance, 
much loose talk about dramatization does not put it in a school. 
Much play, with marching, singing, posing, may never total 
dramatization. There are dramatic elements which, when properly 
combined, form the true dramatization. Some of these every 
teacher knows. What the teacher lacks may be his judgment of 
these combined elements. These elements may be color, form, 
action, sound, light, suggestion, thought, contrast, conflict, and so 
on to the end of a long list. The problem is how to get an effective 
combination. I would suggest the following essentials. 

1. Motif and effect. — Every story and picture has one effect 
upon us stronger than all others. Before we can dramatize it, we 
should decide what this leading effect is to be and plan to secure it. 

2. Unity. — If the effect is worth giving, it is worth giving in its 
full power. Hence, we should study to remove everything, no 
matter how good in itself, that lessens the one effect we seek. 

3. Harmony. — We may have unity in one aspect and lack of 
harmony in others. For instance, we may have the three fates 
grouped showing unity of idea, but so dressed as to promote strife 
among the colors. 

4. Spirit. — "The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life." Drama- 
tization is to touch life with life so that it goes forth more lively 
than before, and so less conquerable by forces of evil effect. To 
select the one spirit in a story, episode, or noble personality, the 
one which has the life-giving touch, is to be dramatically skilled 
and endowed. Yet this skill and endowment can be had by intelli- 
gent searching, reflection, decision; searching especially in the 
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world's storehouse of dramatic experience, the works of undisputed 
genius, and the world of human activity around us. 

With these essentials in mind for future study and application, 
let us pass to consider forms of dramatization in teaching. I 
think we can easily divide them into formal and informal groups. 

The formal group will contain plays (professional and amateur) , 
dialogues, pantomimes, tableaux, pageants, folk dances (and other 
group dancing) , marching, singing, especially antiphonal in render- 
ing. Let us consider each briefly from the school standpoint. 

THE FORMAL GROUP 

Plays. — Plays are, for the most part, found in the secondary 
school, though playlets, simple and good, are occasionally produced 
by grammar-school pupils at fairs, sales, and celebrations. 

Dialogues. — ^This is one of the oldest essentials of the drama but 
dialogue is something more than exchange of talk. Dialogue has 
all four essentials; unity, harmony, spirit, effect, and must keep 
them all appealing to the listener. In the following dialogue, often 
used in grade one, one can almost feel the values approach zero 
they become so infinitesimally small. 

The Little Red Hen: " Who will eat my bread ? " 

The Duck: "I will." 

The Goose: "I will." 

The Turkey: "I will." 

The Little Red Hen: " I will not give you any. I will eat it myself." 

It would seem desirable to select a tale of more substance to 
display the riches of dramatization and to "stir the souls of pupils 
to appreciation." That the child would prefer to call himself a 
duck or a goose to say those words over and over in the reading- 
class, is probably true, but that is small praise. 

Pantomimes. -^The pantomime is not used nearly enough. It 
calls for action, expression of thought and feeling, without words. 
Thus it calls for keenest attention, analysis, and conveyance of 
thought. It must bring out the points or the exercise fails. If we 
take the dramatic tale of the little red hen and throw away the 
words and have it silently acted with facial and other expressions 
both actor and observer must see the situation, the appeal, and the 
droll, although selfish, climax. 
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The pantomime reveals clearly the good dramatic values of 
a tale, and often gets rid of a load of silly words. Words should 
be of dramatic value, but very often they are not, and only hide 
other values that do exist. 

Tableaux. — The tableau is one of the most formal and difficult 
kinds of dramatization. It demands all four essential qualities: 
unity, harmony, spirit, eifect, and in addition much of proportion, 
grace, color, and suggestive symbol. The fact that it is still-life 
makes it very difficult to render and not so satisfactory to 
children, who like activity; and the fact it is so rich in possible 
color, form, symbol-effect, makes it almost impossible in the short 
time allowed for preparation. It is not to be wondered at that 
it is not a regular part of our school activity. When used, it is 
very costly in time, nervous energy, artistic taste, imagination, 
and often clearly shows its points of failure. When well done, it is 
beautiful, instructive, satisfying. 

It seems a wiser procedure to use a more informal kind of 
tableau such as children may devise, and, while getting the full 
effect of their analysis and impression, allow the fun of the thing 
to atone for the many accompanying faults and incongruities. 
In fact, here lies the benefit of the whole matter of dramatization; 
namely, in letting the children work out their own dramatic sensations 
and impressions with childish freedom. The teacher introduces 
her higher aims and principles in a pleasant offer of suggestive 
experiment. 

Large, overloaded, inharmonious scenes may dazzle for the 
instant but they have very little real value in the development 
of those who look on, or of those who take part. The simpler,- the 
more natural, the more self-expressed the tableau is, the better 
it is for the development of perception and the refining of taste. 

Pageants. — I like to use this word to describe a scene which has 
movement, more or less vocal expression, and several parts joined 
to make a whole. Others use the word to mean a spectacle. As 
I have used it, it becomes the great composite of the types of 
dramatization already described. As a composite, little or much of 
any type may be used. Hence it can be made to fit any dramatic 
situation. I urge its use by teachers and others. Having motion. 
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it is freer in its execution, therefore easier for the participants and 
more enjoyable. It can be used without platforms, curtains, or 
scenery (although these add to the effectiveness); hence it is 
perfectly adapted to any school. In the larger schoolhouse, the 
dressing-room with the corridor gives ample room for its display. 
In the country one-room schoolhouse, out-of-doors affords the 
most desirable of all effects. One can wait for favorable weather 
without disturbance of any other school appointments. 

In history or literature, although the course of study is crowded 
and teachers are busy, each month may bring out a topic for a 
pageant. Let the children select what they prefer and decide 
how they can show it. When these suggestions of theirs are 
assorted and arranged, it will be foxmd they can be used grouped 
in a procession. The teacher and pupils can plan together and 
carry out the pageant in details — as to music, marching, placards, 
symbols, costumes, etc. Let the teacher keep the expectant atti- 
tude, and she will get some surprises, some of them surprisingly 
good. Prescribed dramatics will often fail, while those spon- 
taneously and naturally produced will grow in quality and 
popularity. After some experience, children can be trusted to 
select the essential picture-stories from their history and literature, 
and for these they may devise pageants as fast as they occur. 
Materials can mostly be brought from homes, sometimes made, 
seldom bought. All three of these ways are excellent in their 
effects. This monthly exhibit may be added to from time to time 
until, at the close of the year, the pupils will have seen pass before 
them the year's story, not once, but several times; some parts 
always new; all parts increasingly effective. 

Here is a way to review and drill on essentials in a thorough, 
clear, delightful way. It is understandable. It has become a part 
of the child's possession, for he has created it; he has seen it. It 
is a moving-picture and a living-picture show in which every pupil 
joins his own life in explaining and picturing the life of the past 
out of which our present life comes. This is as near the ideal 
education as we can come. How vmlike the literal words the 
pupil might have remembered instead! 

To illustrate the above, I here outline a year's pageant for the 
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seventh grade, which we call "The Meaning of America." The 
parade formed in a lower corridor, marched up and into the room 
to lively music. The divisions came in the following order. 

I. The First Inhabitants: 

An Indian group in costume with appropriate symbols of Indian life, as 
hunter, warrior, fisher, child-life, etc. 

II. The Coming of the Spaniard (in these subdivisions) : 

Military explorers, and enslaved Indians, in symbolic costume, and bearing 
gold and silver ore; palm leaves, the banana, the cocoanut are to symbolize 
the nature of the region occupied. 

An outline map, showing a colored area which the Spanish occupied, may 
also be carried. 

Also placards readbg, "No Industry"; "No Schools"; "No Town- 
meeting"; "Monarchy"; "Religious Intolerance," should appear. 

III. The Coming of the French (in these subdivisions) : 

The French and Indian trappers, with pack, traps, furs, canoes, and other 
symbols. 

The missionary, in religious garb. 

The soldiers, with the despotic governor, in military garb. 

Branches of birch, maple, pine, fir, with snow to suggest the climate of 
the region occupied. 

An outline map, showing in color the area France occupied, may be 
carried. 

Placards reading, "No Public School"; "No Self-Government"; "Reli- 
gious Zeal"; "Benevolent Despotism," are shown. 

IV. The Coming of the English (in these subdivisions) : 

A. Virginia: 

Gentlemen, and convicts, with John Smith as leader. 

The later Cavaliers, and Puritans in Virginia, in contrasted costume. 

Pocahontas, and other Indians, and John Rolfe. 

Specimens of tobacco and com are carried, symbolizing the important 
products. 

Slaves (men, women, and children), with hoe, or basket, or other symbol. 

Placards reading, "The First Colony"; "The First Legislature in 
America"; "The First Negro Slaves in America," are carried. 

B. Massachusetts: 

The Puritans and Pilgrims (men, women, and children) in suggestive garb, 
carrying the Bible, and the spelling-book, as symbols. 

Indians with their corn, beans, furs, fish, as symbols of their industries. 

Small dishes of sand, pebbles, and living twigs of native trees, specimens 
of native flowers are carried to suggest the nature of the region occupied. 
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Small bits of wood, miniature ships, water-wheels, fish-lines are to suggest 
products and industries. 

Placards reading, "Self-Government"; "Religious Freedom"; "Reli- 
gious Tolerance"; "The Public School," are carried. 
C. The Quakers (in symbolic attire) : 

Pictures of Quakers may be carried; also a map showing the location of 
Pennsylvania. 

Group of Quakers and Indians, mingling in a friendly way. 

William Penn, impersonated by some pupil. 

Placards reading, "Pennsylvania or Penn's Woods"; "Philadelphia, Place 
of Brotherly Love," and others, appear. 

V. The Coming of the Dutch: 

A group of Dutch men, women, and children in Dutch attire, Dutch fur 
merchants, and Indians with furs. Peter Stuyvesant is impersonated. 

VI. Colonial Life, with Suggestive Symbols: 

The Colonial minister, doctor, lawyer, school teacher. 
The Colonial knitter, cobbler, blacksmith, boat-builder. 
Pictures of the Colonial houses, ships, wagons, etc., can be carried. 
The slave-driver, the slave, the Virginia gentleman and lady. 

VII. REV0LUTI0N.4.RY Heroes; Impersonated by Pupils : 

Washington, Lafayette, Samuel Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, and others. 

(Pupils to select their own hero and the symbols which will make them 
known.) Each may carry a card with some famous saying by the man they 
represent ; or carry a portrait of the hero. 

Also appear placards, reading, "E Pluribus Unum"; "We must hang 
together or be hanged separately"; "Taxation without representation is 
tyranny," and other quotations pupils may select. 

A group of Minute-men, in symbolic attire, complete the division. 

VIII. The Constitution: 

A group suggesting the President, Congress, and the Supreme Court, to be 
impersonated. Another group bears placards, reading, "To form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity," and other quotations, giving tribute to the 
Constitution, to be selected by the pupils themselves. 

IX. Inventions: 

Miniatures, constructed by the pupils, to be borne in the processions; steam- 
boat, canal-boat, locomotive, telegraph, telephone, electric light, etc. 

X. Products That Have Made Us Great: 

Pupils to devise simple exhibits and carry them in the procession. Speci- 
mens of coal, iron, petroleum, gold, silver, copper, etc. Specimens of apples, 
peaches, oranges, grapes, etc. Specimens of beef, butter, wool, leather, etc. 
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Placards giving statistics, or historic facts, about the products may be 
carried. 

XI. The Pioneers: 

The trapper and hunter, the settler and farmer, the herdsman, the miner, 
mountain guide, Indian guide, the preacher and teacher, to be impersonated 
with suggestive symbols. 

XII. American Ideals (in symbolic costume) : 
Liberty, Justice, Law, Religion. 

Here are twelve numbers and we have covered suggestively 
only about half of our American history, touching only the essen- 
tials. The eighth grade can work out the rest. 

Of course the above is simply suggestive to the pupil. Any 
teacher may choose her own topics and symbolize them in her own 
way. 

The one important thing is that each pupil think out what each 
group and symbol means — what the whole together means. 

It is to be noted that very little complete costuming is called 
for. Much use is made of the suggestive, the symbol, the idea, 
rather than the complete picture. 

Songs, marches, and dances. — The three remaining topics of 
dramatic value need but little comment. All three in themselves 
are dramatic in spirit and expression, and are the oldest accom- 
paniments of other dramatic expressions which we have. As 
accompaniments their use has been somewhat limited. When 
one recalls the large part the Greek chorus had in the Greek play, 
we get a glimpse of what we can do with singing, marching, dancing 
in our dramatizing in the schools. In expressing the religious, 
wariike, or simply festive Hfe of a people, we cannot afford to 
neglect them. 

Take the Indian. Note how the song and dance enters into 
his war and worship festivals. The mihtary spirit has in all times 
been expressed more or less in the measured tread and regular 
movements of the body, especially when in company with others. 
Hence, the clan spirit as well as the national spirit is especially 
well expressed by marches. Much varied effect can be obtained 
by group-marching in all sorts of combinations. Dancing, folk- 
dancuig particularly, is having a revival. It is well if we see in it 
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expression of an earlier folk-feeling, not a show by some of our 
twentieth-century children. 

The use of the dance, the march, the song, not as dances, songs, 
and marches, but as expressions of social pictures and social spirits 
of a people or a period, will prove very profitable to a thoughtful 
teacher in the development of dramatization. 

THE INFORMAL GROUP 

We now take up the less formal ways of dramatizing. Under 
this head I mention, first, simple informal dramatization, as in 
reading in the lower grades. There is little or no preparation. 
"I am he." "I am it." Dramatization has begun. This is 
spontaneously expressed in words from the lesson and in such 
facial expression, gesture, and posture as the child is moved to use. 
This is simple and excellent. The first value to secure in it is the 
sure and real identification, in the child's mind, of the character and 
himself. Of course full expression of what the child has seen, felt, 
thought about the part is much to be desired. 

I would call attention, in the second place, to the value in the 
dramatic sentence. We are all aware of the fim in a single word, 
as in punning. Similarly, we often find the whole situation pictured 
for us in a single sentence. This, for example, is found in the really 
good short yam or anecdote. It is also occasionally found in the 
sayings of small children in the home, and the answers of pupils 
in schools. One can collect many in the school year. They are 
so small we usually let them come either imnoticed or imvalued. 
Yet they are, perhaps, the diamonds among dramatic values. It 
is these we should prize as beginnings and which we should develop 
into a considerable dramatic expression. The teacher can do much 
to encourage this by showing dramatic situations by her own use 
of language. In her own matter-of-fact questions, she can, if she 
wishes, stimulate dramatic seeing and feeling. Let me illustrate. 

The lesson is on the discovery of America. 

Question: "What Asiatic products are mentioned in connection 
with trade routes?" 

Here the dramatic value is zero. Let us revise it. 

"If you were an Arab, what animal would you use on the 
desert? What articles would you load on his back? Where 
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would you go to get these articles ? How would you dress in that 
climate ? What would you take with you to trade for these new 
products ? Why would you want to trade anyway ?" 

Notice, by impersonation, and vivid mental picturing, and 
actual imaginative thinking, we have got at the heart of the whole 
matter, and what is more, it will not be forgotten. Thousands of 
similar situations are found throughout the history. 

The Constitution is considered by most to be the driest, hardest 
topic to be found in history for upper grades. Yet it has been 
proved that by impersonation of the men in the Constitutional 
Convention, and by imaginative travel to the very halls in Phila- 
delphia, and by working out these ideas in actual discussion in a 
mimic convention, a dry topic becomes a most interesting, helpful, 
and lasting one. 

The last informal item I would suggest is the sentence-picture 
of natural scenery that surrounds the incident or the fact. Let 
me illustrate this. Take a lesson on the French in America. 

Question: "Who founded Quebec, and when?" 

Answer: "Quebec was founded in 1608 by Champlain." 

Here the dramatic value is zero; the history value, ditto. Let 
me revise it. 

"Here is a picture of a kind of ship they used about 1600. 
Here is another picture of a man named Samuel Champlain. Will 
you be Champlain ? Now, if you sailed up this river, how many 
miles would you go? [Measure by scale of miles on the map.] 
How long do you think it would take you on a modem steamer? 
If it were the winter time, how would the coimtry look? Were 
there forests, or prairies, along the banks? What kind of trees 
would you see? When you planned to build Quebec, did you 
build it on sandy shore ? or prairie ? or on a cliff ? How does Que- 
bec look today? Look at these pictures of Quebec. When did 
you found Quebec? Why?" 

These are suggestions merely to invite teachers to enter a large 
field and, for the most part, imexplored. The pleasure of original 
pioneering, sometimes called initiative, is one essential to vigorous 
teaching. It adds the touch of eager leadership, to displace much 
driving of the herd, rendered so prevalent today by the machinery 
of supervision and instruction. 



